MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

flying, it looks as if it were floating in the air, unsupported,
but flanked on each side by four short purple bands,
entirely separate from it but following all its movements,
independent of the laws of gravitation, suspended in the air.

The queen of this order, a truly magnificent creature,
has a jet-black body, while its wings are made of diaphan-
ous black lace. When it alights, not only does the delicate
design of the long wings show against the support on which
it rests, but it is then seen that they are, all over their
surface, pailletees with tiny opalescent drops, as if they had
been sprinkled with diamonds.

Mygale spiders abound on the footpaths and large
Nephilte weave their strong webs from tree to tree. Pride
of place among the j$rachmd& belongs, however, to one
small spider, distinguished alike by its beauty and by its
resourcefulness as an architect. It is not indigenous to
Nyasaland, for I have met it everywhere, from the Kili-
manjaro to the Shire highlands. In size it is as large as a
sixpenny piece, and in shape like an octagonal star; the
back is bright yellow with two red spots in the middle, and
the eight points, each of which covers one of the legs, are
red also.

It builds its web, which is irregular in shape, diagonally
between two or three trees standing about six feet apart,
and to a considerable height, so the outer thread of the
longest side frequently attains a length of over twenty feet.
This long outer thread the spider steadies in a curious way.
In order to prevent it from swaying too much in the wind,
possibly also as a signal, or a warning, it provides it with a
kind of air-anchor in the shape of a leaf fastened to it
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